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Young people with disabilities and 
their parents are both troubled and 
excited about the young person 
leaving school and entering the work 
place. Uncertainty about oppor- 
tunities in today's job market often 
makes it difficult to determine v '.at 
kind of career to prepare for, as well 
as how much and what type of edu- 
cation to pursue. Development of 
computers, robots, and other forms of 
technology is rapidly chan^ng jobs 
in all sectors of our society. On the 
other hand, it is exciting for both 
parents and young people to think 
about pursuing careers and the new 
experiences that lie ahead. Advances 
in technology have expanded the 
potential for young people with 
disabilities to be productively em- 
ployed in offices, factories, and their 
homes. For instance, the recent intro- 
duction of voice activation units for 
computers has enabled persons with 
severe physical disabilities to use 
their word processing and writing 
programs at a rate three or four times 
faster than the conventional 
keyboards. Jobs in many fields are 
rapidly becoming much more acces- 
sible to individuals with all types of 
disabilities. In addition, employers 
are beginning to change their at- 
titudes towards individuals with 
limitations. Many firms recognize 
that restructuring job assignments to 
accommodate a person's disability is 
financially rewarding on a long-term 
basis for both the firm and the indi- 
vidual. 

This guide is written to assist par- 
ents in planning and monitoring 
their ^h' d's vocational education 
program. It outlines the key aspects 
of career development that are as- 
sociated with vocational education, 
and describes the el ements of a high- 
quality vocational education pn - 
gram. We have outlined the impor 
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tant roles and questions for parents 
to address in working collaboratively 
with professionals to provide mean- 
ingful, appropriate vocational educa- 
tion plans. Our primary focus in this 
paper will be on general considera- 
tions and specific strategies for pro- 
viding vocational education to stu- 
dents with mild disabilities. 

The Importance of 
Vocational Education 
for Students with 
Disabilities 

While the road from school to 
employment is often "bumpy" for 
young pcDple between the ages ot 16 
and 22, it has proven particularly 
difficult for those with disabilities. It 
is imperative for parents, teachers, 
and other professionals to work 
closely in the process of planning 
high school courses, vocational edu- 
cation programs, and job training 
experience to ensure that young 
people with disabilities are veil 
prepared to enter the workforce or 
to pursue further education. There 
are a number of factors that affect a 
yrung person's ability to find work, 
including the general economic cli- 



mate, the number of people looking 
for work, and the attractiveness of 
Ihe community for "new business", 
but holding a marketable skill is the 
key factor. 

Over the past five years several 
states have begun to conduct follow- 
up studies of special education stu- 
dents leaving high school. These 
studies confirm the view that a large 
percentage of former students have a 
very difficult time obtaining and 
holding a job. In Vermont, for exam- 
ple, where the 426 students with 
mild disabilities who left or completed 
school between 1979 and 1983 were 
studied, only 55 percent were em- 
ployed. Of those employed, about 
onf' third worked only on a part-tii ' 
basis. Those students who are em- 
ployed tend to hold relatively low- 
paying jobs, often earning wages 
considerably below their non-dis- 
abled peers. Similar employment and 
earnings data have been reported for 
young people with mild disabilities 
who had either dropped out or com- 
pleted high school in Colorado, 
Florida, Virginia, and Washington. 
For those former students who be - 
came employed, the crucial factors 
appeared to be a strong family- 
friend network, part-time and 
rummer work in high school, com- 



Parents can also help in the early stages of 
career development by recording their observations 
about the physical and intellectual abilities and 
limitations of their children from early childhood. 



pletion of high school, and attainment 
of academic skills in reading and 
mathematics. Most of the studies 
found that former students who 
were employed had participated in 
special education-supervised work 
experience programs (focused on 
ae\ eloping general employment 
skills, such as good work habits, 
communication skills and job search 
skills). In most instances, former 
students had not completed extensive 
vocational education courses or pro- 
grams. 

Studies of selected vocational 
technical education programs reveal 
a high degree of success in developing 
the employment potential of young 
people with disabilities. For example, 
the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf (NTID) provides technical 
training in 14 different programs for 
over 1,000 students each year. Ninety 
percent of the NTID's students find 
employment following graduation. 
Wfiiie it will not be possible to dupli- 
cate NTID's facilities and support 
services in every community, NTID's 
success clearly shows the benefits 
that are possible if we choose to 
invest the resources. 

Young people with disabiliLes 
benefit from vocational education 
programs in a number of ways. At 
the junior and senior high school 
levels, vocational programs provide 
opportunities for students to explore 
a range of career fields, develop entry 
level job skills, and decide upon the 
career field the/ may wish to pursue 
through further education. Through 
participation in these programs 
young people become aware of the 
need to develop good work habits, 
build self-discipline, and acquire 



basic communication, reasoning, and 
problem-solving skills. The programs 
of high quality have technically up-to- 
date equipment, curriculums, and 
teachers who work closely with local 
business and technical advisory 
groups. High quality programs also 
provide opportunities for students to 
gain firsthand knowledge about work 
in a particular field through job 
shadowing experiences and, later in 
the program, supervised, part-time 
work experience which emphasizes 
on-the-job learning. 
Programs ihat have these qualities 
are not preparing young people for 
narxow, dead-end jobs. Instead, they 
offer opportunities to explore and 
prepare for a variety of career fields. 

The Center for Statistics in the U.S. 
Department of Education recently 
reported that nearly 93 percent of 
high school students take at least one 
vocational education course during 
high school. The typical high school 
student takes 3-4 units of credit in 
vocational education during a 20-unit 
program. Clearly, vocational educa- 
tion is not, as the common expression 
goes, "for someone else's kid." Gen- 
erally, students with mild disabilities, 
who usually complete a few addi- 
tional high school credits, have the 
opportunity to enroll in more voca- 
tional education courses than most 
students. The provisions of the Carl 
Perkins Vocational Education Act of 
1984 require school districts to pro- 
vide students with disabilities with 
many more services than in the past, 
including vocational assessment, 
special services, counseling and 
career development planning, and 
services to facilitate the transition 
from vocational education to employ- 



ment or further training. 

Vocational education programs are 
offered in a variety of occupational 
areas such as agriculture, marketing, 
health occupations, home economics 
(including consumer and occupation- 
ally related courses such as child care 
and food service), industrial arts, 
business education, technical educa- 
tion, and trade and industrial educa- 
tion. (See Table 1.) As noted earlier, 
high quality programs in each of 
these areas reflect local and regional 
trends in employment. They offer 
training opportunities that lead to 
employment in fields such as ac- 
counting, horticulture, dental 
hygiene, carpentry, advertising, and 
aviation. High quality programs also 
provide training in emerging occupa- 
tions (e.g. environmental control 
technology, solar energy, fiber optics 
and word processing). In 1981-82 
approximately 16.8 million young 
people and adults ^participated in 
vocational education programs 
throughout the United States. The 
programs with the largest enroll- 
ments are business education (about 
22 percent), trade and industrial 
occupations (19 percent) and con- 
sumer and homemaking education 
(18 percent). About 40 percent of the 
individuals were enrolled in voca- 
tional programs in community col- 
leges and other postsecondary in- 
stitutions. 



Early Stages of Career 
Development 

Career development involves the 
continuous accumulation of wo^k- 
related behaviors and skills both 
before and after entry into an occu- 
pation. The process goes on from 
infancy to adulthood. A person will 
repeat certain portions of the process 
when he or she decides to change 
jobs or careers later in life. 

Career preparation is not limited to 
specific vocational preparation. The 
term "career" includes the roles the 
individual plays as a student, worker, 
consumer, family member, and par- 
ticipant in leisure and recreational 
activities. Each of these aspects of a 



person's ''career'' interact and affect 
the success of an individual in finding 
and maintaining employment. In 
view of this broad definition of career 
development, it is clear that the 
process begins during the earliest 
years of a person's life. Even before 
the child starts school, parents of 
children with disabilities can help 
their child develop social skills that 
are an important part of career devel- 
opment. It is crucial for the parents 
to nurture a sense of self-worth and 
confidence in their children, if appro- 
priate social skills are not taught in 
the child's early years, valuable time 
will have to be taken from acquiring 
vocational skills during the adoles- 
cent and young adult years. 
Parents can also help in the early 



stages of career development by 
recording their observations about 
the physical and intellectual abilities 
and limitations of their children from 
early childhood. These observations 
can provide the basis for planning for 
short- and long-term goals in all as- 
pects of the child's development. A 
record of such observations and 
experience in planning will make it 
easier to set goals for vocational 
education when the time comes. 

Career development can be 
thought of as a three-stage process. 
The first stage. Career awareness! 
Orientation, should familiarize the 
students with all types of careers 
while promoting an awareness of 
themselves in relation to different 
career options. This stage typically 



begins in the late elementary years 
and early junior high school. Both in 
school and at home, teachers and 
parents need to stress: the importance 
of work, the broad range of work and 
employment opportunities available, 
the relationship among different 
types of work (e.g. job ladders within 
a company, how workers in profes- 
sions employ support staff in other 
occupations), and the personal and 
economic benefits derived from 
different types of work. Parents and 
other relatives can assist with the 
process of increasing career aware- 
ness by telling the young person 
about their own jobs; by describing 
what is involved in various occupa- 
tions in the community; by using 
local newspapers, magazines, televi- 



TABLE 1 

TYPICAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM OFFERINGS 



Agricultural production, supplies and services, mechanics, products, horticulture, 
renewable natural resources, forestry, fishing, and fisheries. 

Advertising, apparel and accessories, automotive, finance and credit, forestry, food 
distribution, food services, general merchandise, hardware and building material, 
home furnishings, hotel and lodging, industrial marketing, insurance, personal 
services, real estate, recreation and tourism, and transportation. 

Dental assisting, dental hygiene, dental laboratory technology, medical laboratory 
assisting, nursing, practical nursing, nursing assistance, rehabilitation, radiologic 
technology, mental health technology, inhalation therapy, medical assistant, 
community health aide, and medical emergency technician. 

Consumer and Homemaking: Home economics. 



Agriculture: 
Distributive Education: 

Health. 



Consumer and Homemaking: 
(Occupational): 

Industrial Arts: 

Business and Office: 



Technical: 



Trade and Industrial: 



Care and guidance of children, clothing management, food management, home 
furnishing, and institutional and home management. 

Woodshop, metalshop, and mechanical drawing. 

Accounting and computing occupations, computer and console operators, 
programmers, filling and office machines, personnel and training, stenographic and 
secretarial, supervisory and administrati^'e management, and typing. 

Architectural technology, automotive technology, civil technology, electrical 
technology, environmental-control technology, industrial technology, mechanical 
technology, scientific data processing, commercial pilot training, fire and fire 
safety technology, and waste and waste water technology. 

Air conditioning, appliance repair, body and fender repair, auto mechanics, auto- 
motive specialization, aviation occupations, commercial arts, commercial photog- 
raphy, carpentry, electricity, masonry, plumbing and pipefitting, custodial services, 
diesel mechanics, drafting, foremanship, graphic arts, instrument maintenance and 
repair, maritimeoccupation, machine shop, machine tools, sheet metal welding and 
cutting, tool and die making, metallurgy, cosmetology, plastics, fireman training, 
lav enforcementtraining, refrigeration, small engine repair, stationary energy 
sources, textile production and fabrication, upholstering, and woodworking. 
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Parents are their child's greatest advocates. They 
must see to it that career development goals 
are included in the Individualized Educational 
Program CEP) for their children throughout their 
years in school and that curriculums include 
career concepts. 



sion, and movies to stimulate discus- 
sion of a variety of careers; and by 
encouraging children to explore 
hobbies which use skills and tools 
related to occupational interests. 

The second stage. Career Explora- 
tion, occurs during the later junior 
high school years and during the 
initial years of high school. During 
this stage students must have the 
opportunity to learn by doing 
through "hands- on" activities. That 
is, they should enroll in introductory 
vocational courses to become inore fa- 
miliar with the general nature of work 
in such fields as business, industry, 
agriculture, health, etc.. In addition, 
these courses give students oppor- 
tunities to work on practical projects, 
test their manipulative skills, begin 
to apply their general education (e.g. 
math, English, and science) and meet 
individuals who work in the fields 
through field trips and guest lectures. 
Parents can also help their children 
informally explore careers. Newspa- 
per routes, 4-H projects, volunteer 
work, and church or service club 
projects all offer opportunities to 
explore different types of work. 
Parents need to involve their children 
with disabilities in these types of 
activities. They should also provide 
additional information and guidance 
to ensure that their child understands 
the importance of exploratory experi- 
ences and the relationship of such 
experiences to decisions about the 
future. A number of high schools 
and some junior high schools will 
offer special work experience/career 
exploration programs for students 
who are 14 to 16 years of age. Many 
of these programs are set up specific- 
ally for students with disabilities or 



disadvantaged children. These pro- 
grams also provide valuable explora- 
tory experiences if they are well 
planned and give students oppor- 
tunities to be involved in several 
different types of work. 

The third stage. Career Preparation, 
begins when students have made a 
preliminary choice and are ready to 
prepare for entering work in a certain 
field or occupation. For many stu- 
dents this stage may begin in the 
later years of high school, while for 
others it doesn't begin until they 
enter postsecondary education. 
Vocational education becomes ex- 
tremely important at this stage for 
students entering careers not requir- 
ing a college degree. In this stage of 
career development students begin 
to develop and/or integrate the per- 
sonal, social, and job-related skills 
they will need when they enter the 
workforce, or to pursue further train- 
ing at a community college or techni- 
cal institute. They begin to make 
plans for the future based on their 
abilities, needs, and employment 
prospects. 

In addition to providing in-school 
vocational instruction, high quality 
programs provide work experience 
opportunities, career guidance, train- 
ing in job interviewing and job seek- 
ing skills, information on additional 
educational opportunities and op- 
portunities for leadership develop- 
ment through vocationally oriented 
student clubs. (See Table 1 for infor- 
mation on the full range of vocational 
programs that are available.) Special 
services that allow students with 
disabilities to benefit from programs 
are offered in high schools, area 
vocational centers, community col- 



leges, and two-year postsecondary 
institutes. 

Additional stages of the career 
development process can include job 
placement, work adjustment and, in 
some cases, continuing education. 
TYtese additional stages are often 
required to ensure that students 
with disabilities obtain employment 
equal to their abilities and consistent 
with their personal interests. In some 
communities these services are pro- 
vided through vocational education 
programs, while in other com- 
munities they are provided by re- 
habilitation agencies or organizations 
such as the Association for Retarded 
Citizens. Readeis interested in ob- 
taining information about aspects of 
career development related to suc- 
cessful adjustment for working and 
living independently can obtain 
copies of the March, 1986 Transition 
Summary (Making Sure a House is 
Still a Home), the December, 1985 
Transition Summary (Community- Wide 
Transition Planning), and News 
Digest #5 (Least Restrictive Environ- 
ment-Knowing One When You See 
It) from the National Information 
Center for Children and Youth with 
Handicaps, P.O. Box 1492, 
Washington, DC 20013. 

The appropriate lime for initiating 
each of the career development stages 
for young people with disabilities 
depends more upon their develop- 
mental level than their grade level. 
Students attending regular schools 
are likely to participate in career 
development activities in much the 
same way and at the same ages as 
their non-disabled peers. However, 
parents and educators must pay 
close attention to ensuring that young 
people with disabilities derive 
maximum benefit from career de- 
velopment activities. 

Parents are their child's greatest 
advocates. They must see to it that 
career development goals are in- 
cluded in the Individualized Educd- 
tion Program (lEP) for their children 
throughout their years in school and 
that curriculums include career con- 
cepts. Parents can reinforce the career 
development activities taking place 
in school by using real-iife experiences 
to convey the importance of different 



Parents should take an active role in all aspects of 
the vocational assessment process. They should 
ask professionals to perform assessments as part 

of planning the child's total educational program. 



aspects of career awareness, career 
exploration, and career preparation. 
Parents can stress objectives such 
as punctuality, responsibility, and 
task sharing in the youth's day-to- 
day activities. They can assist stu- 
dents in understanding and using 
vocabulary appropriately, using 
correct social skills, and a number of 
other practical skills. As in all aspects 
of the youth's education, the key to 
success is cooperation between the 
parent, the school system, and the stu- 
dent. 

The inability to participate in career 
awareness and exploration activities 
should not prevent students with 
disabilities from benefiting from 
vocational education programs. 
'Vhile not true in all cases, many 
career preparation programs are 
sufficiently flexible to allow students 
to be admitted at various levels of 
awareness and skill development. 
This can be done when the students 
are provided with appropriate sup- 
port services. Mcny specialized voca- 
tional training programs for students 
with severe disabilities have 
documented that persons with pro- 
found mental retardation can receive 
intensive vocational training without 
awareness and exploratory activities 
and become successfully employed 
as a result. As noted earlier, it is not 
uncommon for young people to 
repeat these phases two or three 
times before they discover a career or 
occupation which will provide them 
with a satisl/ing and productive 
niche in the world of work. Like 
other young people, the employment 
success of young people with dis- 
abilities is dependent on personal 
factors such as decisions to get mar- 
ried, have children, and personality 
clashes with co-workers. Success is 
also influenced by economic de- 
velopments including increased 
automation and intensified interna- 
tional business competition which 
schools and parents have little or no 
control over. 



Vocational Assessment 

Vocational assessment is a sys- 
tematic, ongoing process designed 



to help students and their parents 
understand the young person's voca- 
tional potential. It measures abilities, 
interests, and aptitudes and helps to 
identify appropriate work environ- 
ments for the young person. 

Vocational assessment has become 
an integral part of planning for stu- 
dents with disabilities during the 
secondary school years. The Carl D. 
Perkins Act of 1984, which authorizes 
federal funds to support vocational 
education programs, specifically lists 
assessment as a service to be consid- 
ered when planning vocational pro- 
gramming for special needs students. 
Special needs students include those 
who are disabled, disadvantaged, or 
have limited English proficiency. 
Section 204(c) of the Act requires that 
special needs students enr^Med 
in \ ocational education receive 
ai^ assessment of their interests, 
abilities, and special needs relative to 
successful completion of the pro- 
gram. As students progress through 
the various stages of career develop- 
ment, they should be reevaluated 
frequently by counselors and teachers 
using, as appropriate, both standard- 
ized and teacher-developed meas- 
ures. As students become interested 
in and able to make specific career 
choices, the assessment process will 
become increasingly comprehen- 
sive—examining the match between 
specific aspects of jobs and the indi- 
vidual. 

Parents should take an active role 
in all aspects of the vocational assess- 
ment process. They should ask pro- 
fessionals to perform assessment as 
part of planning the child's total 
educational program. The results of 
vocational assessments can be used 



to improve the quality and complete- 
ness of the student's lEP. 

Comprehensive vocational assess- 
ment should be undertaken prior to 
the student enrolling in vocational 
education. The proce o should in- 
clude measures to d< termine voca- 
tional interests, aoti ades, achieve- 
ment, and potential. A variety of 
assessment procedures have been 
developed to measure the students 
level of performance in relation to 
selected careers and occupations 
such as work samples, on-the-job 
observation, simulated work stations, 
manual dexterity tests, career interest 
inventories, and paper and pencil 
aptitude tests (Linn & Destefano, 
1986). 

Vocational interests are usually 
determined through the use of career 
interest inventories and interviews 
with students, parents, and previous 
teachers. Prior experiences, hobbies, 
and career exploration activities are 
helpful in developing an assessment 
of student interest in one or more 
career fields. 

Vocational aptitudes (such as man- 
ual dexterity, eye/hand coordination, 
fine motor skills, general intelligence, 
etc.) need to be examined to blend a 
student's career interest and his or 
her vocational strengths and limita- 
tions. Assessment of aptitudes is an 
important ingredient in making 
realistic and appropriate placements. 

The results of vocational achieve- 
ment tests describe the skills the 
student possesses and provide 
guidance for the selection of appro- 
priate courses and programs. 

A comprehensive vocational as- 
sessment should culminate in a writ- 
ten report and a meeting attended 



Vocational education and training in integrated 
settings provides students with opportunities to 
learn appropriate ways of interacting with others in 
school and work settinas. 



by parents, the student, and appro- 
priate school personnel. This meeting 
may be held separately or as part of 
the lEP meeting where the lEP is 
develof)ed, approved, or reviewed 
and after which placement or change 
of placement may be addressed. At 
such meetings, parents should feel 
comfortable in asking questions, 
requesting that technical terms used 
in the leport be explained, and ex- 
pressing their ideas about the young 
person's needs. Arriving early at the 
meeting will give parents an oppor- 
tunity to look at the assessment 
materials and talk informally with 
assessment personnel. 

Vocational EdMcation 
and the Individualized 
Education Program 
|IEP) 

Public Law 94-142, The Education 
of the Handicapped Act, requires 
that a multidisciplinary team develop 
written goals appropriate to the 
educational needs of each stu- 
dent.The lEP ensures that students 
with disabilities (in all school pro- 
grams including vocational pro- 
grams) receive service based on their 
unique educational needs. The goals 
set in the IE? should originate from 
valid and reliable assessment data 
which has been carefully gathered. 
The lEP must synthesize input from 
parents, students, vocational and 
special educators, and counselors, 
and from appropriate support per- 
sonnel (e.g. speech clinician, occupa- 
tional therapist, and staff of appro- 
priate outside agencies including the 



vocational rehabilitation agency). 

According to the law, the lEP 
should include: a statement of the 
young {person's present level of per- 
formance, annual goals and short- 
term instructional objectives, a de- 
scription of the special education and 
related services being provided, 
dates for delivery of these services, 
and appropriate criteria and proce- 
dures for evaluating achievement of 
the objectiv es. 

The team needs to identify infor- 
mation on the following points as a 
means of determining the student's 
present level of vocarional perfor- 
mance: 

1. Student's stated vocational goal; 

2. Expectations of parents regard- 
ing the student's vocational prepara- 
tion; 

3. Results of vocational interest 
and aptitude assessments; 

4. Results of work samples (can 
include both commercially produced 
samp^s as well as those prepared by 
and for local programs); 

5. Results of exploratory experi- 
ences in vocationally oriented pro- 
grams; 

6. Descriptions and evaluations of 
previous work experiences; 

7. The student's physical and 
mental capacity for work; 

8- The student's employment 
related behaviors (e.g. attendance, 
social and interpersonal skills, atten- 
tion span, communication skills, 
personal hygiene, dependability, 
and producti\^ity). 

To make the best possible match 
between program and students, 
vocational instructors need to provide 



the following information about their 
courses and the related occupations: 

1 . Course objectives and cur- 
riculum requirements; 

2. Safety requirements; 

3. Prerequisite skills; 

4. Modifications necessary to make 
classrooms, shop and worksites ac- 
cessible; 

5. Alten ative instructional mate- 
rials; 

6. Staff/student ratio; 

7. Methods for evaluating and 
grading student performance; 

8. Opportunities for work experi- 
ence; 

9. Employment outlook for persons 
trained in the specific skill both locally 
and nationally; 

10. Local availability of jobs. 

By matching the information about 
the student with information about 
the vocational program, the lEP team 
will be better able to make appropriate 
placement decisions. 

The annual goal statement in the 
lEP should be global in nature and 
describe the entire range of the stu- 
dent's vocational education experi- 
ence. The short-term insiructional 
objectives should describe the se- 
quence of activities which will be 
used to reach the annual goal. In 
many cases, the objectives can be 
simply taken from the vocational 
instructor's sequenced curriculum. 
The procedure for measuring a stu- 
dent's progress must also be in- 
cluded. 

Based on the student's level of 
performance, the annual goals may 
focus on a specific vocational pro- 
gram. Typical vocational educational 
programming involves a set of se- 
quential courses, usually in the 11th 
and 12th grade. Many comprehensive 
high schools and vocational centers 
have previously offered courses 
designed specifically for students 
with disabilities. However, 
mainstreaming requirements have 
prompted schools to limit the number 
of special vocational education classes 
offered. 

Vocational education and training 
in integrated settings provides stu- 
dents with opportunities to learn 
appropriate ways of interacting with 
others in school and work settings. 
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Most modifications are based on common sense 
and involve using safety or teaching practices that 

benefit all students. 



As a means of encouraging greater 
use of integrated programs, Congisss 
limited the expenditure of funds for 
services to special populations under 
the Carl Perkins Act to support ser- 
vices, rather than vocational courses 
designed solely for students with dis- 
abilities. 

If the lEP is to become a working 
document and not merely an empty 
exercise, parents and the young 
person must view themselves as 
equal partners with professionals in 
the process of developing the docu- 
ment and monitoring the young 
person's program. 

Parents can offer information that 
no other source can. They have had a 
unique opportunity to witness their 
young person's development since 
infancy and to observe him or her in 
a greater variety of situations than 
any professional. Educators can gain 
added insight into the young person's 
vocational interests and aptitudes 
through discussions with the parents. 
Parents also can contribute to imple- 
menting the lEP by helping to make 
program selections, assisting young 
people to develop good social skills, 
and encouraging them to accept 
responsibility for their own actions. 

It is also of great importance to 
involve the student in the decisions 
about his or her vocational program. 
Until recently, little attention has 
been given to the role young people 
themselves must play in the planning 
process. And yet, involving young 
people in making decisions about 
their own lives is extremely impor- 
tant. If young people feel that they 
have had a say in making plans for 
their future, they are more likely to 
feel a strong commitment to making 
those plans work. 

Ac^ipting Vocational 
Programs and Curricula 

As noted in Table 1, vocational 
education includes a wide array of 
programs and opportunities. Voca- 
tional programs of high quality offer 
a number of experiences in addition 
to courses preparing students for 
employment in a certain field. Vari- 
ous types of work experiences are 



frequently offered in cooperation 
with local businesses. Many pro- 
grams also include youth organiza- 
tions such as the Future Homemakers 
of America (FHA) and the Distribu- 
tive Education Clubs of America 
(DECA), which provide important 
opportunities for students to develop 
leadership and public speaking 
skills. 

Since vocational education pro- 
grams are offered in a variety of 
settings in addition to middle schools, 
junior high schools and high schools, 
parents should obtain information on 
all the vocational programs in their 
community. It may be the case that 
vocational programs offered in voca- 
tional centers, community colleges, 
and two-year postsecondary insti- 
tutes may be more appropriate to the 
needs of a particular student. 

In thinking about a student's voca- 
tional education program, parents 
should be aware that Section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 requires 
that students with disabilities not be 
denied access to vocational programs 
because of their need for aids or 
because of architectural barriers. 
Information on the application of 
Section 504 to Department of Educa- 
tion programs can be obtained from 
the National Information Center for 
Children and Youth with Handicaps 
(NICHCY), P.O. Box 1492, 
Washington, DC 20013. 

Regular, mainstream programs 
usually include both classroom and 
lab instruction focusing on an occu- 
pational area (e.g. business) or a 
specific occupation (e.g. clerical). 
Mainstream programs offer the stu- 
dent with disabilities the advantage 
of regular interaction with nondis- 



abled students. Such programs more 
closely resemble the social setting 
that students with disabilities will en- 
counter when they leave school and 
go to work. 

It is important for parents to be 
sure that placement in a regular 
program with appropriate support 
services is thoroughly examined 
before consenting to a special or 
separate vocational education pro- 
gram placement. 



Meeting 

Individual Needs 

As stated earlier, educators have 
a legal obligation to make necessary 
modifications to accommodate the 
needs of individual students with 
disabilities. Most modifications are 
based on common sense and involve 
using safety or teaching practices 
that benefit all students. The use of 
curriculum modifications, specific 
instructional strategies, and adapta- 
tions of equipment or facilities are 
the most common forms of modifica- 
tions. Excessive concerns on the part 
of educators and parents can be 
alleviated by a review of the findings 
of Dupont's study which found that 
workers with disabilities have a 
better than average work and safety 
record (E.I. Du Pont, 1982). 

When considering any modifica- 
tion for a student with a disability, 
the lEP team needs to keep in mind 
the implications of the modification 
for the student's performance in 
future work environments. Accom- 
modations made for workers with 
disabilities in business and industry 
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Regardless of the level of trans 
required, the process cannot be successful 
unless families and agencies begin working 
together to systematically plan for it. 



are usually quite simple, inexpensive, 
unique to each individual, and often 
identified or suggested by a co- 
worker Common examples of mod- 
ifications include braille manuals, 
talking terminals, sign language 
courses, and sensory devices. Recent 
breakthroughs in rehabilitation en- 
gineering will increasingly benefit 
students with severe disabilities. The 
improved design and use of artificial 
limbs, communication devices, or- 
thopedic braces, and mobility aids 
will assist in the integration process 
for these students. 

It is vital for educators to help 
students with disabilities to develop 
an awareness of the current technol- 
ogy available for making accommo- 
dations. The ultimate goal should be 
that students are able to indepen- 
dently advocate for any necessary 
modifications in whatever environ- 
ment they find themselves. To this 
end, independent functioning, deci- 
sion making, and self advocacy can 
be included in the lEPas appropriate. 
It is also important to discontinue 
any special modifications or instruc- 
tional assistance when students no 
longer need them. 

Specific modifications used to 
facilitate placement in regular voca- 
tional programs will depend on a 
careful analysis of the individual's 
needs and the vocational program. A 
sample of commonly used techniques 
includes the following: 
' 1. Structured orientation period 
(which would include parents in an 
initial visit); 

2. Peer tutoring; 

3. Vocational resource teachers; 

4. Small group instruction; 

5. Readers/interpreters; 

6. Specialized instructional mate- 



rials; 

7. Use of task analysis (breaking 
down skills to be learned in small 
parts); 

8. Large print materials; 

9. Sound or light signals on equip- 
ment; 

10. Counseling; 

11. Adaptation of teaching tech- 
niques to the student's learning style; 

12. Cooperative instructional 
agreements between vocational and 
special educators. 

Making necessary modifications i 
often easier than overcoming nega- 
tive attitudes and misconceptions 
about students with disabilities. 
Parental advocacy and careful plan- 
ning of the student's entrance into a 
regular vocational program are es- 
sential elements in combating such 
difficulties. Maintaining appropriate 
support services for students will do 
much to overcome attitudinal bar- 
riers. 

The Transition to VUcrlc 

The goal of vocational education is 
to help students achieve sustained, 
competitive employment. Students 
with disabilities require different 
types of services to reach this goal. 
As noted above, careful, collaborative 
planning is t'-e key to a successful 
transition frcm school to work. 

Some studtmts with disabilities 
will need no special services in locat- 
ing employment or further education 
and training beyond those regularly 
available to other students (career 
guidance and counseling, exposure 
to infom\ation on postsecondary 
education opportunities, and mini- 
mal job search assistance). Like their 
non-disabled peers, these students 



- will probably be able to find their 
own employment and educational 
opportunities through the family- 
friend-community network. If they 
have been in vocational education 
programs, they may be placed in jobs 
upon graduation or be recruited by 
employers who view vocational 
programs as training grounds for 
potential employees. 
Other students will require addi- 
. tional, special services in their efforts 
to seek employment. Depending 
upon the community, these services 
might be provided by the state's 
Vocational Rehabilitation agency, 
programs and services funded 
through the job Training Partnership 
Act OTPA), or other educational 
organizations such as community 
colleges, adult education centers, or 
postsecondary vocational institutes. 

State Vocational Rehabilitation 
agency offices are located in large 
and mid-sized cities and provide 
services such as vocational evalua- 
tion, counseling, referral, tuition 
assistance for vocational and other 
training programs, placement ser- 
vices, and follow-up. Vocational 
rehabilitation agencies also provide 
or purchase such aids as artificial 
limbs, hearing aids, or wheelchairs 
that are essential for employment. 

The federal job Training Partner- 
ship Act GTPA) provides funds for 
employment training programs 
throughout the country. Projects 
funded through the Act provide on- 
the-job training, classroom vocational 
training, work experience, basic 
education, and summer employment 
programs. In most states, young 
people and adults with disabilities, 
reeardless of their family income, 
receive special consideration when 
they apply for jTPA programs and 
services. 

Most community colleges offer 
extensive support services for stu- 
dents with disabilities including 
interpreter services, learning re- 
sources centers, and other special ser- 
vices. 

Young people with severe and 
profound disabilities may require 
ongoing employment-related support 
services Over the past several years 
new employment options have been 
developed for this population. In- 
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novative programs to develop sup- 
ported employment and enclaves in 
industry are receiving extensive 
national attention. Supported work 
has been defined by the Department 
of Education, Office of Special Edu- 
cation and Rehabilitative Services 
(OSERS) as: 
Paid work in a variety of integrated 
settings, particularly regular work 
sites, especially designed for se- 
verely handicapped individuals, 
irrespective of age or vocational 
potential- 

(1) for whom competitive employ- 
ment at or above the minimum 
wage has not traditionally oc- 
curred; and 

(2) who, because of their disability, 
need intensive ongoing post-em- 
ployment support to perform in a 
work setting. 

Transition Planning 

Regardless of the level of transition 
services required, the process cannot 
be successful unless families and 
agencies begin working together to 



systematically plan for it. Ideally, 
when a student reaches the age of 16, 
an individualized transition plan 
(ITP) should be developed or added 
to the student's lEP. In some com- 
munities, the ITP is being initiated 
during the junior high years. 

Transitional planning will vary 
with the needs of the individual and 
the range of local community re- 
sources and employment options. 
The rooperauve involvement of a 
number of individuals is essential to 
the development of the FTP. The 
following individuals should be in- 
volved: 

Special educators 
Vocational educators 
Vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selors 

Special education administrator 
Parents 
Student 

Employer (when appropriate). 
A case manager from the public or 
private agency (such as the develop- 
mental disabilities agency) who has 
worked or will be working with the 
student and his family should also be 



involved (when appropriate). 

Planning the steps for transition to 
postsecondary options requires active 
informed participation by parents 
and students. While the roles of 
school and support agencies change 
at i^he time of transition, parents 
remain a source of assistance 
throughout the life of the student. 
Par?nts and students must learn 
abo\it the general transition process 
used in their communities, the op- 
tions and services available, and 
prepare for active involvement in 
meetings related to the ITP. 

Legislative mandates anrl regula- 
tions alone cannot brin^ dbc it mean- 
ingful employment and indepen- 
dence for persons with disabilities. 
Supportive, involved, and informed 
families who advocate early for ap- 
propriate career and vocational op- 
portunities for their s^^ns and 
daughters, and young people who 
understand their role in planning for 
their transition are the best insurance 
that employment opportunities will 
exist and the full potential of students 
with disabilities will be realized. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 



Division of Career Development, Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091 

HEATH Resource Center, Higher Education and Adult Train- 
ing for People with Handicaps, American Council on Edu- 
cation, One Dupont Circle, Washington, DC 20036-1193. 
(202) 939-9320/(800) 544-328^. 

Natiorial Association of Vocational Educators Special Needs 
Personnel (NAVESNP), American Vocational Association, 
2020 North 14th Street, Aii;*igton, VA 22201 



Special Needs Division, American Vocational Association, 
2020 North 14th Street, Arlington, VA 22201 

National Institute of Rehabilitation Engineering, 97 Decker 
Road, Butler, NJ 07405 

Transition Institute at Illinois, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 110 Education Building, 1310 S.Sixth St., 
Champaign, IL 61820 



Parent-Employer Conference Proceedings 

A Conference on Parent-Employer Partnerships* Developing Employment Opportunities for Youth with Disabilities 
was held March 16-17, 1987 in Alexandria, Virginia. The conference brought together parents and employers to identify 
practical strategies that might help youth with disabilities succeed in the transition to the world of work. 

Sponsors of the conference were the President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education's National InstittUe on Disability and Rehabilitation Research, and the National Council on the 
Handicapped. Key objectives were to present employment issues for young people and adults with special needs; to 
develop strate^nes and guidelinei. for parents and employers to use in assisting youth with special needs seeking 
employment; and to produce a guide for replicating this kind of parent-employer conference in other parts of the 
country. 

The conference marked an important phase in the enhancement of working relationships between parents, em- 
ployers, national, state and local governments, and organizations devoted to improving the lives of young people and 
adults with special needs in securing employment in the competitive market place. 

The National Information Center for Children and Youth with Handicaps (NICHCY) compiled and published a 
proceedings document entitled "Parent-Employer Partnerships: Developing Employment Opportunities for Youth 
with Disabilities." This 36-page summary document includes guidelines and resources to assist local groups replicate 
the conference specific to the needs of both young people with disabilities and employers in their local communities. 
For information about obtaining single copies of this document, rontact NICHCY, P.O. Box 1492, Washington, DC 
20013. 
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